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the Church was devoid of spiritual power or religious leadership, 
and was unable to render any assistance in the spiritual crises of 
men's lives; he deplored the Church's lack of religion, and the 
spiritual barrenness of the eighteenth century. Romanticism, 
indeed, put new emphasis upon the spiritual life. But the Pilot 
in the poem could provide only the boat, or the empty form and 
institution of the Church, while the Hermit alone could render any 
real spiritual assistance. At the very climax of the crisis the Pilot 
himself was utterly confused and " fell down in a fit." Then, when 
the Mariner took up the oars, the Pilot's boy went " crazy," and 
with an idiotic laugh called the Mariner a " devil." This seems 
to imply that to the clergy of the day spiritual phenomena looked 
like forms of lunacy, or the work of evil spirits, so unfamiliar were 
they with anything of the sort. The great religious revival of the 
century had not yet accomplished its work. With no aid from the 
church, then, the Mariner passed through the greatest spiritual 
crisis of his life. And after completing his voyage back to his 
home harbor, he felt constrained to travel from land to land telling 
the " ghastly tale " of his new and wonderful experience. 

The Ancient Mariner, then, is not only Coleridge's interpretation 
of man's deepest spiritual experiences, but also his criticism of the 
spiritual feebleness of the Church of his day. The poet, fortu- 
nately, lived to see a day when he could think better of the Church. 

A. W. Crawford. 
University of Manitoba. 



Shakspere axd The Passionate Pilgrim 

The extent to which the short pieces of verse known as The 
Passionate Pilgrim represent the work of Shakspere has been of 
scarcely less interest to students of the dramatist than his share in 
certain plays. But five in this collection (Nos. I, u, in, v, xvi) are 
indisputably Shakspere's. Certain others are assigned to him with 
confidence by some, and rejected with equal confidence by others 1- , 
whereas other pieces are, as is known, not from the hand of Shak- 
spere. One on which the critics differ is No. iv. Professor Dow- 
den 2 many years ago pointed out the resemblance between the 
incident of Cytherea, Adonis, and the brook in this piece (including 
No. vi ) and a passage in The Taming of the Shrew. 3 To Dowden 

1 For discussion see C. K. Pooler, Venus and Adonis, etc., Arden (also 
known as the Dowden) edition, Ixxi ff. 
3 In his Introduction to The Passionate Pilgrim (Griggs' Facsimile). 
3 Induction, scene n, 51 ff. 
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this was " some slight ground for a presumption " that Shakspere 
wrote No. iv (and No. vi). 4 Further substantiation of this view 
may be found in the prominence given (that is, at the beginning of 
his collection) by the shrewd Jaggard to both these pieces as well 
as to those four definitely known to be Shakspere's. 5 

The following small bit of evidence is offered in support of the 
view that Shakspere did write No. iv. The sonnet, it may be re- 
called, closes with the rime of " toward " and " froward." This 
rime is not common in Shakspere's other works nor, apparently, in 
those of his contemporaries. 6 It does however occur three times in 
The Shrew 7 ; and a variant — " coward " and " froward " — occurs 
in the other contemporaneous poem, Venus and Adonis (570). In 
view of the seeming unusualness of the rime, the contemporaneous- 
ness of the pieces under discussion, and the fact that the rime 
occurs four times in two of Shakspere's works, we have one more 
shred of evidence that No. iv is by the same poet. 

It will be observed that I have assumed Shakspere to be the sole 
author of The Shrew. It is true that the rime occurs also in the 
suspected part. 8 There is, however, a considerable body of evidence 
(which I hope to make accessible soon) supporting single author- 
ship of the play. It follows therefore that my observation on No. 
iv of The Passionate Pilgrim rests upon the authorship of this play. 

Ernest P. Kuhl. 

Qoucher College. 
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Modem Punctuation : Its Utilities and Conventions. By George 
Summey, Jr. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1919). A 
teacher of English in the North Carolina State College and formerly 
managing editor of the North Carolina Review, the author of this 
hand-book should be well prepared to set up the just balance be- 
tween theory and practice in the matter of punctuation; and it is 
gratifying to be convinced that he has achieved this preparation. 
How to keep the best of basic theory inviolate and yet to be so 
flexible as to admit the variations that make of punctuation not a 

4 His suggestion has not been accepted by Sir Sidney Lee ( Life of Shake- 
speare, revised edition, 1916, 267). 

6 Pointed out to me by Professor Carleton Brown. Compare Dr. Brown's 
discussion in his Introduction to Venus and Adonis, The Tudor Shake- 
speare, 1913, xxii. 

"It is not in the Fidessa by Bartholomew Griffin, whom Lee (ibid., 267, 
note 3) suggests as the author. 

'I, i, 68-9; IV, v, 78-9; V, n, 182-3. 

8 I, I, 68-9; V, II, 180-1. 



